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HE General President of the International Brotherhood of Teamsters 

and Chauffeurs, Daniel J. Tobin, was the guest of President and Mrs. 
Roosevelt at a dinner at the White House on the eve of the inauguration, 
January 19th, at eight o’clock. 


TTT 


E DEEPLY regret having to announce the death of one of our best 
business agents in St. Louis, Harry Ruckstahl, of the Bakery Wagon 
Drivers’ Local Union No. 611. He was a real believer in the Trade Union 
Movement and for many years had rendered splendid service to our organi- 
zation in the city of St. Louis. 
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E FEEL it also our painful duty to announce the death of one of 

our good working local representatives and business agents in the 
city of New York, Martin (Buck) Thompson, Business Agent for many 
years of Local No. 202. A few weeks ago it was my privilege to enjoy his 
company at a dinner party at which we were both present in the Waldorf- 
Astoria Hotel. He looked the picture of health and strength. He was in 
the prime of life and passed away after two or three days’ illness with 
pneumonia. Such is life—we are here today and away tomorrow. 
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ULES that should be observed during the coming year as they are 
embodied in the Constitution of the International Union: In prepar- 
ing a wage scale get started on time-The law compels you to have a copy 
of the wage scale in the hands of the International President at least thirty 
days before presentation to your employers. Any change made in your 
wage scale, even if there is only a change in one section, means the pres- 
entation of a new wage scale, and should be sent for approval both to the 
Joint Council and the International Union. Don’t send wage scales to the 
International for approval until they are first approved by the Joint 
Council, if there is one in your district. If you begin to negotiate with 
your employers and fail to agree and you have not sent in your wage scale 
for approval to the International office, and you find yourself up against 
a stone wall, then you play foxy and rush it in to the International Union 
for approval. Let me say to you now, this is not covering the law and you 
will get no approval of a strike. 
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T WOULD be a good habit if every local officer as well as every member 
would read the Constitution of the International Union once every three 

or four months. You elect us to office, you make the laws in convention, 
you obligate us and pledge us to carry out the laws. Then don’t kick and 
growl when we insist on carrying out the laws that you have given us. 
We will not take the load on’ our shoulders and violate our obligation 
because local officers have been willfully negligent or lazy. 
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Employer Frees His Workers 
of Debt 


Philadelphia. — Gangway for an 
employer who recognizes that work- 
ers create all wealth and that under 
an equitable social system they would 
share fairly in the fruits of their 
labor. 

J. Harvey Gravell, a chemical man- 
ufacturer, recently distributed $100,- 
000 among his 76 employees—so they 
could start the new year free of debt 
—and in doing so won national atten- 
tion as “America’s best boss.” 

Fellow-Rotarians who never before 
had paid much heed to Gravell’s eco- 
nomic belief that workers are entitled 
to share in the success of his com- 
pany, asked the manufacturer to ex- 
plain his unprecedented action. They 
listened popeyed when he said: 

“Employer-employee relationships 
today are still based on the old idea 
of slavery. One crowd produces the 
wealth and another manipulates it to 
its own benefit. Anyone who at- 
tempts to disturb that position of 
things is branded as a ‘Red’ or a 
‘Bolshevik.’ 

“But the turning point has arrived, 
and the employers of labor would do 
well to change their viewpoint. Un- 
less they do, they are likely to have it 
changed for them.” 

Gravell called on all his employes 
to schedule their debts and then gave 
them enough to wipe the slate clean. 
Everyone in the plant got at least 
$100, and one man got $7,000 to cover 


< a mortgage and other debts. 
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Tampering With Time Draws 
Blast from ICC 


The Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion is “fed up” on tampering with 
the clock. It called on Congress to 
definitely establish “the standard time 
of the United States.” 

Action is necessary, the commis- 
sion said, to end the “confusion, in- 
convenience, irritation and in some 
cases danger that have resulted from 
community changes in standard 
time.” 

Arbitrary “daylight saving” laws 
would be banned under the proposal 
suggested to Congress. 





SEC Halts $150,000,000 of 
Fake Stocks 


Although the Securities and Ex- 
change Commission has devoted most 
of its time during the last year to 
developing administrative machinery 
and in fighting lawsuits, it has 
blocked 75 stock issues through which 
promoters had planned to fleece in- 
vestors of $150,000,000. 

This was revealed in the commis- 
sion’s first annual report to Congress, 
as an indication of what may be ex- 
pected when the agency gets into its 
stride. 

The going henceforth will be much 
harder for “blue-sky” peddlers, the 
commission said, because it has es- 
tablished a clearing house for infor- 
mation on security frauds in the 
United States and Canada and a 
rogues’ gallery of 21,775 financiers 
with criminal records. 

During the year the commission 
prosecuted 75 “racketeers” who have 
long preyed upon unsuspecting in- 
vestors. Only 11 cases have been fin- 
ally decided by the courts, but 47 
swindlers have been convicted and 
fined up to $4,000 each and sentenced 
to jail terms up to five years. 

However, the commission ruefully 
observes that so far its dragnet has 
pulled in only the smaller fry, because 


the holding company giants and other 
powerful interests have obtained 
sanctuary behind 47 injunctions 
granted by Federal courts.—Labor. 





Keep Taxes Up; Pay Off 
the Debt 


Members of Congress should heed 
the advice given by Professor Simeon 
E. Leland, economist of the Chicago 
University, at a recent meeting of the 
American Economic Association. 


He opposed the plea that with the 
return of prosperity there should be a 
reduction in Federal taxes. The wise 
course, he insisted, would be to retain 
the present rates, especially on in- 
comes and wealth, until the national 
debt was liquidated. 


Thus the nation would be placed in 
a position to meet future emergencies, 
either war or another depression. 
Furthermore, he pointed out, high 
taxes on incomes and inheritances 
would tend to secure a more reason- 
able distribution of wealth. From 
every point of view Professor Leland’s 
theory is sound and should be fol- 
lowed.—Labor. 





When Rates Go Down, Profits 
Go Up 


Every time some. regulatory body 
suggests a slash in utility rates, the 
corporations affected scramble into 
court clamoring: “Confiscation!” Yet 
here in Washington we have impres- 
sive evidence of the fact that reduced 
rates frequently mean _ increased 
profits. 

The Potomac Electric Power Com- 
pany operates under an arrangement 
by which when profits go above a cer- 
tain generous figure the surplus is 
divided with consumers in the form of 
rate reductions. 

Year after year rates have been 
coming down until now the charge for 
domestic service is 3.9 cents per kilo- 
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watt hour, unusually low for a large 
city under private ownership. 

Profits have gone up as steadily as 
basic rates have gone down. For the 
first 11 months of this year the gain 
was 13.14 per cent over the same pe- 
riod last year. 

The lesson, unfortunately, is wasted 
on the utility magnates. They will 
— to fight rate reductions.— 
Labor. 





Demonstration Hits Alabama 
Sales Tax 


Montgomery, Ala.—A proposed two 
per cent general sales tax, which 
would hit all consumers, regardless of 
ability to pay, and intended to sup- 
plant the one and one-half per cent 
gross receipts tax which became ef- 
fective January 1, is meeting with 
stiff opposition by the people of Ala- 
bama. 

Mass demonstrations have been 
held against the proposal, hundreds of 
opponents plodding through a driz- 
zling rain to Alabama’s historic State 
House and on into the famous House 
chamber where, among other demon- 
strations, advocates of the general 
sales tax were roundly booed. 

A vast majority of the people of 
Alabama appear to favor the view of 
the American Federation of Labor, 
which strongly opposes the levying of 
any general sales tax, favoring in- 
stead taxation in accordance with 
ability to pay. 





Production Is Too Far Ahead of 
Buying Power 


A sharp warning that the nation 
must be prepared to face another 
crash unless industrial methods are 
radically modified was laid on the 
President’s desk this week by the 
Council for Industrial Progress. 

Production is running away from 
purchasing power, the council said, 
thus depriving the workers of neces- 
sary purchasing power today. Our 


workers produce as much as two men 
in 1924, the report added. 

Taking manufacturing industry as 
a whole, the council emphasized that 
the value added by manufacture in 
1933 was 50 per cent greater than in 
1914, while employment was 12 per 
cent less. 

In the 10 years from 1919 to 1929, 
the council declared, value added by 
manufacture went up $7,000,000,000, 
while wage earners decreased from 
9,000,000 to 8,839,000. This was be- 
cause the productivity of the average 
wage earner increased from $2,757 to 
$3,607 a year. 

In other words, the President was 
told, consurners were called upon to 
pay $7,000,000,000 more with less 
purchasing power. 

“This fallacious policy of ever-in- 
creasing production and a market 
limited by too small purchasing 
power,” the council significantly con- - 
tended, “undoubtedly contributed to 
the collapse of 1929.” 





Railroad Pension Act Parley Is 
Announced 


Washington, D. C.—Solution of the 
long standing problem of retirement 
for railroad workers will be consid- 
ered at a conference to be held here 
soon between railroad executives and 
railroad labor officials. 

President Roosevelt has urged both 
groups to get together and try to find 
an “amicable solution” of their differ- 
ences and advise the Congress of their 
findings. 

The original railroad employees’ re- 
tirement law was declared unconsti- 
tutional as it carried taxes to support 
pensions for workers. Congress later 
passed another retirement act, with- 
out taxes, but supplemented it with a 
special measure taxing the income of 
railroads and railroad workers. The 
taxing law will expire February 28 
and it is hoped that a satisfactory so- 
lution of the problem may be arrived 
at before that date. 
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Green Says Workers Need $3,600 
Per Year for Capacity 
Production 


Washington, D. C.—Employment 
of everyone wishing to work is the 
fundamental requirement for capac- 
ity production in industry and this ob- 
jective cannot be realized until every 
family receives an annual income of 
$3,600, William Green, president of 
the American Federation of Labor, 
said in a statement on the outlook for 
labor during 1937. 

Mr. Green stressed the right of 
wage earners to have a voice in deter- 
mining work conditions as elemental 
in our democratic life and emphasized 
both the growing acceptance of the 
principle of trade unionism and the 
gains in organization during the past 
twelve months. 

Abolition of child labor, shorter 
hours to provide work for the jobless, 
higher wages, better living conditions 
and the enactment of Federal and 
State social justice legislation were 
included by the chief of the A. F. of L. 
in organized labor’s program for 
1937. 

Following is the text of Mr. Green’s 
statement: 

“The development of the past year 
of outstanding importance to labor is 
the growing acceptance of labors 
right to organize in standard unions 
for the purpose of collective bargain- 
ing and the growing consciousness of 
the value of collective bargaining on 
that basis. The right of wage earners 
to participate in determining terms 
and conditions under which they work 
is axiomatic in the democratic way of 
living. 

“When wage earners are assured 
the right to union membership to pro- 
mote their own interests, the first step 
is taken to assure to those who work 
the right to life, liberty and the pur- 
suit of happiness. 

“When this right was first written 
into law under guarantee of our Fed- 
eral Government, the movement of 


the workers to join unions showed 
what they really wanted to do when 
no longer victimized for doing it. 

“Under the hope created by the Na- 
tional Recovery Act and the National 
Labor Relations Board, unionism has 
spread into new fields and gained new 
vigor in old ones. 

“Due to the organizing work of the 
American Federation of Labor new 
international unions were formed in 
the mass production industries and 
gratifying progress has been made in 
the aluminum, the cement, the flour, 
feed and cereal, the distillery and the 
gasoline distributing industries. 

“This partial list is only suggestive 
of the general spread of unionism. 
There is no industry or calling that 
has not felt the touch of hope in the 
right to organize. 

“However, before industry can 
reach capacity production everyone 
who wishes to work must have em- 
ployment, and every family must have 
an income of at least $3,600. These 
things are not impossible if we work 
together, advancing each other’s wel- 
fare and with special favors to none. 

“Labor looks forward to the New 
Year with a renewed feeling of hope, 
inspiration and courage. It plans to 
drive definitely and unceasingly for 
the translation of the expressed wish 
of the people into effective action. No 
one can mistake or misinterpret the 
decision of the people of the United 
States in favor of social security leg- 
islation, the advancement of human 
welfare, and the wider distribution of 
the national income. 

“The year 1937, therefore, will re- 
cord in a very large measure the reali- 
zation of the purpose of labor to se- 
cure higher wages, higher standards 
of life and living, shorter hours as a 
remedy for unemployment, an accel- 
erated drive for the abolition of child 
labor, and the enactment of social jus- 
tice legislation both by the Congress 
of the United States and by the state 
legislatures. 

“Labor hails the New Year as one 
of promise, rich with possibilities, and 
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filled with enlarged opportunities for 
social progress and the realization of 
human betterment. It is the determi- 
nation and unflinching purpose of 
labor to play its part and to put forth 
continuous efforts toward the realiza- 
tion of a better day and a better life 
for the masses of the people through- 
wut the entire country.’ 





Social Security Aide Visions 
Work for All 


San Francisco, Calif—A definite 
program, intelligently applied, can 
diminate the nation’s far-flung prob- 
lem of unemployment, in the opinion 
of Dr. Louis Bloch, labor economist, 
who has been named chief statistician 
for the Federal Social Security Board. 

Before leaving here to assume his 
new duties in Washington, where he 
will be a working consultant to the 
Social Security Board’s division of re- 
search and statistics, Dr. Bloch 
stated : 

“There is so much useful work 
needing to be done in many fields, 
such as home building, electrification, 
sanitation, I see no reason why mil- 
lions of jobs cannot be created, if only 
we have the intelligence to know how 
to proceed.” 





That Legislative “Deluge” 


On the opening day of Congress 
2500 bills were “dropped in the hop- 
ver” in the House alone. Newspaper 
headlines proclaimed “a deluge of leg- 
islation” and soon we will be reading 
editorial lamentations about the bur- 
dens imposed on the American people 


lards ” the enactment of “too many laws.” 


as a 
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The fact is, there is no reason to 
worry about this alleged “deluge.” 
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There are 435 members of the House. 
Evidently they have introduced an 
average of about six bills. That is not 
eXcessive. 

Furthermore, at least 90 per cent of 
the measures affect only individuals 
rr localities—claims against the gov- 


ernment—the majority for trifling 
amounts—the disposition of the pub- 
lic domain, and other matters gener- 
ally described by members of Con- 
gress as “chicken feed.” Some are 
worthy, some are not. All will be ex- 
amined by committees of the House 
and presumably will be given the con- 
sideration they deserve. 

So far as legislation affecting the 
masses of the people is concerned, 
there is no deluge. Actually, the num- 
ber of important proposals is remark- 
ably small. In a word, Congress is go- 
ing about its task in an orderly, sens- 
ible fashion. 





Ban on Vote Coercion Proposed 


in New York 


Albany, N. Y.—Senator Emmett L. 
Doyle, new state senator from Roches- 
ter, has introduced a measure in the 
State Legislature, designed to carry 
out Governor Lehman’s recommenda- 
tions for the outlawing of vote coer- 
cion by employers. 

The bill would prohibit duress and 
intimidation of employees in the exer- 
cise of their elective franchise and 
provides heavy penalties. The bill is 
similar to that introduced in the U. S. 
Senate by Senator Van Nuys. 





Massachusetts Jobless Insurance 
Law Upheld 


Boston, Mass.—The last stand of 
the fewremaining anti-unemployment 
insurance employers in Massachusetts 
met their Waterloo when the Massa- 
chusetts Supreme Court upheld the 
constitutionality of the State Unem- 
ployment Compensation Insurance 
Law. 

Arguments of attorneys that the 
State enabling act for participation in 
the benefits of the Federal Social Se- 
curity Act was “capricious,” was ig- 
nored when the full bench dismissed 
the appeal of the Howes Brothers 
Company and the George H. Ellis 
Company, of Bostan, 
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(By DANIEL J. TOBIN) 


Tus is a subject I hate to discuss in the columns of our Journal, but it 
is the only way I can reach the rank and file of our membership, many of 
whom never attend meetings, and we find that very often when we send 
a communication to a local Secretary it is not read in the meeting of the 
local union. This, of course, is wrong because the Secretary of a local 
union is only the servant or instrument of the local and all communica- 
tions that are addressed to the Secretary which are not marked personal 
are the property of the local union. There is also this chance that, as our 
magazine gets into the hands of all other organizations of labor and into 
the hands of the large employers’ organizations and into the public 
libraries and colleges of our country, they may have a greater respect for 
us because we state the facts herein. 

Since wages have been raised from the level of slave wages and slave 
hours to the conditions of today which we enjoy where we are organized, 
we have almost eliminated drinking or intoxication during the working 
hours amongst our members. We have always preached this doctrine to 
employers and it is based on sound facts and statistics within our posses- 
sion, that the better you treat a man in your employment, the better serv- 
ice he will render. A man who has only nine dollars a week for ten hours 
a day cares nothing about whether he loses his job or not. He is working 
for starvation wages and he oftentimes says to himself that he would be 
just as well off without the job, as he is working for starvation wages and 
living in a hovel, freezing in winter and burning with heat in the summer. 
On the other hand, the man who has forty dollars a week and enjoys a 
seven or eight-hour day respects his employer, takes care of his equipment, 
has an interest in his home and family and wants to hold his job. Again, 
employment when it is better paid encourages the better type of intelli- 
gent, good citizens into its folds. We have a number of men who are hold- 
ing membership in our union who are driving trucks of every description, 
especially on the west coast, who are college graduates. They figure out that 
the professions are crowded, most lawyers are starving to death, doctors 
cannot get their money even if they have a practice, in many instances, 
and those men, full of life, courage and brains, believe that with forty, 
forty-five or fifty dollars a week they are safe from starvation and always 
have a chance to work ahead, because there are opportunities in the Labor 
Movement today and in many employments that are open to those kind 
of men. Many a large over-the-road trucking corporation has taken its 
drivers and promoted them. Nearly every large corporation today with 
whom we do business has in its employment in executive offices men 
who at one time held membership in our union. And this condition is 
growing, and growing fast. Consequently the man who does not take care 
of his work is no good to us, nor is he any good to the employer, and this 
International Union will not permit any local union to insist that a man be 
retained in employment who is not competent or trustworthy. Yes, we 
fully realize that an employer sometimes uses the excuse that the man has 
fallen down and is not doing his job because he does not like the man’s 
aggressiveness or sincerity towards the union or he may want the job for 
a relative, But business agents know that honest employers don’t want to 
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get rid of a good man just because he is a union man. In ninety-nine cases 
out of a hundred this is never done. Today in modern employment, with 
the congestion on the roads and in the large industrial centers, a member 
of our union driving a motor vehicle must have his head, his eyes and his 
ears about him all the time. In other words, he must be intensively on the 
job every moment that he is driving his truck. 


Now to the point. Any man who drinks intoxicating liquor of any 
description during his hours of employment, no matter what the tempta- 
tion, is not one hundred per cent alert. Oh yes, I know the old answer 
because I, too, was business agent and I, too, drove a truck, which is, 
“What are you going to do on a cold day, etc.” That’s pure, unadulterated 
bluff to excuse one’s own weakness. It has been proven conclusively in the 
most intensely cold weather that the man who did not have the alcoholic, 
artificial stimulation within him resisted the cold better than the man 
who had one now and one later on. The alcoholic stimulant temporarily 
excites and enlivens but when it begins to die out the patient is worse 
after than he was before. We are not preaching a lecture on Prohibition, 
so don’t misunderstand us. We are talking about our work and we repeat, 
there isn’t one man in a thousand who can take just one and stop. So the 
only safety is to take none at all during your hours of work, and make 
this a habit. Just grit your teeth and ask yourself, “Have I got sufficient 
backbone to keep that promise?” Remember, if you take one, which is 
the entering wedge, you may meet some other pal, so-called, and take 
another. And I don’t care who it is that preaches to the contrary, no man 
has his full faculties who is under the stimulating influence of alcoholic 
beverages. 

I repeat what I stated in the beginning of this article; that we have 
reduced drinking on trucks almost to a minimum and we are going to 
continue to reduce it during the hours of work. What you do with yourself 
after your day’s work is over is not for the boss to decide, although a man 
who carouses all night drinking, gambling, or worse, is not in a fit con- 
dition to render the proper service the next day, and if he does try to 
render it he is taking that additional toll out of his system which he pays 
for as the years go on. Recently one or two cases have been called to our 
attention where a man has been found intoxicated driving his truck and 
the union has endeavored to protect him. The International Union makes 
it very clear that we will not protect such an individual or ask any em- 
ployer to hold in service any man when it has been proven that he was 
intoxicated. First, because he is not doing justice to his employer, as he 
cannot render proper work; next because he is endangering his own life 
and if he is a father he is endangering the welfare of his family; and last, 
he is endangering the lives of the innocent public. Bear this in mind: 
there were thirty-four thousand eight hundred people killed in the United 
States in the year 1936, and there were over two hundred thousand in- 
jured, some of them crippled for life, as a result of the accidents from 
motor-driven vehicles. The situation, therefore, is this: With the expen- 
sive equipment which you handle you must be careful of it. Instead of 
having four hundred dollars invested, which was the price of a pair of 
horses, there is now seven to ten thousand dollars invested in a truck. 
Also in the old days when we drove horse-drawn vehicles if a man took 
one or two glasses of beer or ale the horses made their way themselves, 
and they did not run into the truck ahead of them. Sometimes they had 
more sense than the unfortunate driver who was working under starva- 
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tion conditions and who was discouraged. But the modern automobile, 
truck or vehicle will not stop, will not bring you home. You must guide it 
and steer it, otherwise it will endanger your own life and perhaps the 
lives of others. We will not permit any union to penalize or tie up or insist 
on any of its members being retained in employment on a truck as a driver 
if they are found guilty of being intoxicated during the hours of service. 


"TT 


I; HAS BEEN many years since I attended a meeting of the Joint Council 
of Chicago. Last week I was in Chicago, called there on important busi- 
ness pertaining to our organization, and I attended the meeting of the 
Joint Council, which was held in the hall of the Ice Drivers’ Local Union 
No. 702. Let me say here that the Ice Drivers of Chicago own a splendid 
building, paid for outright, and have a very fine hall. There were present 
very close to three hundred delegates from the unions in Greater Chicago 
and immediate vicinity. Out of the very large number of local unions 
affiliated with the Council only two small locals were absent. I met there 
in that meeting some leaders of our Movement whom I had not seen for 
years and some whom I had never met in a meeting of the International 
Brotherhood. It was indeed a surprise and a pleasure that I looked for- 
ward to for many years, to meet in their own office the officers of the Ice 
Drivers’ Union, who until within the last year or two have not been affil- 
iated with the International Union during my term of office. As soon as 
I entered the door I went to the office of Charlie Sagerstrom, the Secre- 
tary-Treasurer of the Ice Drivers for over thirty years, and I was de 
lighted to know he was still on the job, ably assisted by his son, who helps 
him out in the work. Charlie’s health is not so good but his mentality is 
just as efficient as it was when I last saw him over twenty years ago. All 
of the other officers of the Ice Drivers welcomed both myself, Secretary 
Hughes and Organizer Gillespie, who accompanied me on my mission to 
Chicago. In the meeting I was impressed by the manner in which the 
Joint Council was presided over by General Organizer and International 
Vice-President L. G. Goudie, who is President of the Joint Council. From 
the start to the finish there was no unnecessary or wasteful talk or argu- 
ments on the regular routine business of the Council. Each order of 
business was acted upon efficiently, intelligently and without waste of 
time. Brother Gillespie addressed the meeting, afterwards Secretary 
Thomas L. Hughes, then it was my privilege and pleasure to talk to the 
meeting, and in looking over that splendid body of sober, intelligent and 
efficient officers, the executive boards of our forty locals, thoughts swiftly 
passed through my mind over the history of our organization in Chicago. 
I cannot go into the many matters that I referred to in that address to the 
Chicago Joint Council, but I want our general membership to know that 
in the history of the Labor Movement there is no better and no more efi 
cient organization of Labor than the membership of the International 
Brotherhood of Teamsters affiliated with the Chicago Joint Council. It 
was wonderful to hear the reports made by the delegates, especially by 
Brother O’Brien, representing the Coal Teamsters, who stated that since 
they affiliated with the International Union about two years ago they had 
doubled their membership; they had about forty thousand dollars in their 
treasury; they had purchased their own office building next to the Milk 
Wagon Drivers’ building on South Ashland Boulevard at a price, when 
repaired, of about twenty-two thousand dollars; and in the meantime they 
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had substantially increased their wages and bettered their working con- 
ditions. In other words, they had done more for their membership in two 
years than they had done for twenty-five years preceding, in which they 
were outside the International Union. They are extremely grateful to 
Les Goudie. This same report could be made by many of the locals that 
have recently affiliated with our International Union in Chicago. There 
are one or two other local unions still outside the International Union in 
Chicago, and the International Officers made an appeal to the membership 
to try and prevail upon and encourage those local unions to affiliate with 
the International Union, so there can be, and will be for all time to come, 
one solid, militant, fighting organization of teamsters in the city of 
Chicago. 

It was a great meeting, attended by real trade unionists whose heart 
and soul are in the work in which they are engaged, that of building and 
strengthening their local unions and bettering the conditions of our mem- 
bership. To me, after thirty years of experiences in that great city, it was 
more than a meeting. It proved that standing for that which is right, 
fighting for the principles of unity and justice, although we may be set 
back from time to time and encounter bitterness and discouragement, 
eventually those that represent the cause of real trade unionism which is 
embodied in the simple phrase of “justice and square dealing” will even- 
tually win out. 

I desire at this time to thank the Chicago Joint Council for its splen- 
did reception of its International Officers and to express to them a feeling 
of happiness and contentment over what I witnessed in that eventful 
meeting on January 12. My prayer now is that “Division” will never 
again show its serpentine head within our folds anywhere, but especially 
in Chicago, where our officers and membership have suffered so much in 
recent years. It is good to have lived to have witnessed what I experienced 
in that meeting of the Chicago Joint Council. 


TF 


ine greatest weakness that prevails amongst officers of local unions and,. 
as far as that goes, amongst some International officers, is that they get 
to the point where they believe they are dictators or bosses of the entire 
membership. This is the worst condition that could obtain for themselves. 
As soon as an officer of a local or International gets that idea into his 
head he is on the way out. If every officer of a union would say to himself 
three times a day, “This union can get along without me,” as it must 
eventually, there would be fewer changes made by the rank and file. There 
is no man so important, either in the union or in any corporation, that can- 
not be replaced. It would be too bad for the nation, for business in gen- 
eral, and especially for labor unions if conditions were otherwise. While 
it is necessary for an officer of a local union to enforce decisions, laws, 
rules, etc., such decisions can be enforced where rules and laws are vio- 
lated, in most cases by using a certain amount of diplomacy. It is true 
that there are some individual members who are really no good at heart 
and they must be handled in a manner such as to enforce discipline. Other- 
wise they would destroy the efficiency of the officer and of the union. But 
this class is very rare. A tyrannical, bulldozing representative of a union, 
threatening either the employers or the membership, is a menace of a se- 
rious nature. If we have done nothing else in our time we have helped to 
educate and train our officers of local unions and to enforce discipline in 
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accordance with our laws on the general membership; and in addition to 
this we have spread the doctrine of decency and honesty and common 
sense amongst many of the employers who a few years ago were our bit- 
terest enemies. As a result of this condition we have eliminated the 
strong-armed representative and at this writing, with the largest member- 
ship we ever enjoyed, when everything seems to be up in the air insofar 
as labor and industry is concerned, we have a very small number of men 
on strike. Why? Because our unions and our employers realize that it is 
better to sit down around the table and try and reach an understanding, 
each side endeavoring to bring about a settlement without occupying a 
rigid position, to the end that men may return to work and that the em- 
ployees and employers may make an honest return on their investment. 


TT T 


Ar THIS WRITING there is a great deal of trouble in the automobile in- 
dustry. Thousands of men are out on strike. Everyone has his own solu- 
tion. No one seems to go to the bottom of the question and those outside 
of unions seem to condemn the men involved in the strike. It is indeed a 
difficult situation. 

In the first place, Alfred E. Sloan and his General Manager, Mr. 
Knudsen, are only figureheads, like checkers on a checkerboard, moved 
and ordered around by the capitalists who control the corporation, amongst 
them the DuPont interests, who are the largest individual stockholders 
and who have drawn millions from the General Motors Corporation in 
dividends. It is also true that at the present time and for the past year 
General Motors has been paying decent wages and have established the 
eight-hour day. We mean decent wages considering what the pay was in 
the years past. But this condition of decent wages is only a small part of 
the enormous profits made by the corporation. They are now working the 
forty-hour week, but there is such a speed-up system of a stop-clock nature 
there that production now per man is twice as much as it was twenty 
years ago when the men worked fifty-four hours per week. Every advance- 
ment that has been made in the inside of the plants has resulted in greater 
profits for the stockholders; a slightly higher wage and a slight reduction 
of hours for the workers, but four-fifths of the profits obtained have gone 
to the stockholders and to the high-priced salaried officers. Sloan for 1936 
drew $278,000.00, Knudson $256,000.00. They have not told the story in 
the press that during the years of depression most of the employes were 
laid off and those that were continued were paid by the hour a low wage, 
and many a man came in to work in the morning and was laid off after 
he had done one or one and a, half hours’ work at forty or forty-five 
cents an hour, and for that day he earned, to support himself and his 
family, perhaps seventy-five cents. No, in their full-page advertising 
which they had recently in all the papers throughout the nation and which 
cost sixty-five thousand dollars in total, they did not state what they did 
in the years past to these men. “There is no class in this country more 
stubborn or more ignorant in a certain way than the men who control 
industry. They will not permit themselves to see or to understand that the 
conditions obtaining now in Germany, in Italy and in Russia can obtain 
here if conditions continue. In Germany, in Italy and in Russia employers 
whose investments are in their enterprises have nothing to say about what 
they pay their workers, about what profits they make, if any, and they 
are like cogs or messenger boys for the government, who has practically 
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taken over all industry in those countries, especially in Russia. The Rus- 
sian employers and capitalists were not so much to blame because they 
had no previous experience. After the revolution in France employers got 
back again to their own, so that today to a certain extent there is a cer- 
tain amount of freedom for the owner of property and the employer of 
labor in France. But the employers of America are to be blamed because 
in the most advanced countries in the world, the seat of education and 
medicinal and military advancement, Germany and Italy have destroyed 
the rights of employers by legislation, and in many instances have confis- 
cated the entire property of the employers in the interest of government. 
Still we find a bunch of old men sitting down in Wall Street and telling 
Mr. Sloan of General Motors, also the officials of the United States Steel 
Corporation just what to do and, in substance, “Fight the unions now” is 
their order. “We might as well fight them now as later. We are bound to 
win if we stick to it long enough, because we will starve them into sub- 
mission,” they say. Even if they are successful in such an ending, let us 
see where it will lead. After months of strife, we will admit, to avoid 
argument, that the unions are broken and the men return to work. What 
then is the answer? The companies have lost perhaps a hundred million 
dollars as a result of the strikes. Then the men return and they are dis- 
heartened and discouraged and the setup in the industry which was so 
efficient before the strike is inefficient. You cannot make a man do his 
best work when he works under the whip or when his spirit is broken. 
And what then? Our country, being the most progressive country in the 
world, will never go backward to the old conditions, and in a year or two 
the men will organize again, and again spies, detectives, advertising and 
all kinds of expenses will be incurred, and again the men will organize 
and perhaps again they will strike. As Kipling says, 


“Oh, the years we waste and the tears we waste, 
And the work of our head and hand.” 


Isn’t it true this applies in this kind of case? Wouldn’t it be better to 
reach an agreement whereby all persons would understand the evil of 
such strikes and their results? Wouldn’t it be better if each side instead of 
being like stone walls, immovable forces, had some resiliency in their 
natures? One thing is certain. Industry can no longer do as it pleases. 
Neither can large bodies of laboring men refuse to be reasonable. And if 
industry will not listen and agree to honest arbitration—and that goes for 
Labor—this government of ours will clear up such a condition by the 
enactment of legislation prohibiting a condition that results in two great 
forces refusing to meet each other and settle their difficulties, as is now 
done by the railroad organizations. 

As this is written no sign of settlement appears. This Journal goes to 
press on the 18th of each month.—ED. 


se a 


Tae Labor Movement of our nation has at all times fought against com- 
pulsory arbitration. Why? Because we are afraid of the fifth or odd man 
who has the deciding vote. We are afraid that political influence or money 
may reach him, and our experiences with compulsory arbitration have 
never been successful in the countries where it has been applied. But we 
are leading the way to a fall and with obstinacy on the part of employers 
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and a defiant attitude on the part of some labor leaders such as we see in 
the west coast and east coast strikes amongst the shipping employes, this 
may lead to compulsory arbitration, especially in interstate or inter-nation 
trade. After all, our greatest enemies, the destroyers of everything that 
labor has fought for, may be the so-called radicals who have sprung up in 
recent years, who by their attitude and ignorance and playing to the gal- 
leries think they own the world because of this present period of goodwill 
towards Labor by the present administration in our nation and in many 


of our states. 
ey FS 


O; COURSE I only know what I read in the papers about the General 
Motors strike. One thing is certain; Labor is in a peculiar position—I 
mean the organized labor represented by the craft unions. Let me say in 
the beginning that I hope and trust, no matter what happens, that the 
workers will win a reasonable victory. In this case personalities, as far 
as we are concerned, are set aside. Others in the Labor Movement will 
state that this gronup who represent the C. I. O., or the Committee for 
Industrial Organization, which is opposed to the craft unions—that if they 
win the strike nothing will hold them; they will be drunk with their power 
and importance. Some of that may be true, but the principle behind it is 
of far greater importance. The dangers they encounter and the experience 
that these men obtain in this strike may have a tendency towards bringing 
many of them that are up in the air down to earth again. I have known 
many Socialists in my time and many radicals, who when they were down 
on the floor berating the officers of unions and finding fault with the 
employers and denouncing them in every way possible, as soon as they 
became officers and were given responsibility and had an opportunity to 
see the other side of the picture, became extremely conservative. This con- 
dition may prevail or obtain as a result of the automobile strike. On the 
other hand, if the automobile workers lose, even though they were never 
more than half organized and in many large plants they are not now or- 
ganized—we repeat, if they lose in this conflict it will be another, at least 
temporary, victory for capital, and it will set many labor organizations 
back many years. The papers state that Mr. Sloan, representing the Gen- 
eral Motors Corporation, has agreed to recognize any committee repre- 
senting the employes in any one plant, but that he would not enter into a 
blanket or general agreement covering all employes everywhere. Let us 
analyze this statement. We will take, for instance, the plant in Detroit. 
It means, as I interpret it, that if the employes in that particular plant are 
organized they can elect their own officers, have their own legitimate 
union, draft their own wage scale and select a committee, either composed 
of their own members and officers or add to that committee International 
representatives of the Automobile Workers’ Union, and they can nego- 
tiate with the local management of that plant for the services and work- 
ing conditions of the employes therein. This would apply to each plant. 
But Mr. Sloan, if we understand him correctly, states that he will not 
enter into a blanket agreement whereby the work in South Carolina will 
be paid the same as the work in Detroit. Or, in other words, if the men 
in South Carolina are not organized and don’t desire to be organized into 
a legitimate union, the General Motors Corporation will not enter into a 
national agreement which would compel those workers to join the national 
organization and which would compel them to accept the conditions made 
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for them by the officers of the national union. We only hope and trust at 
this writing that the representatives of the Automobile Workers will be 
successful in obtaining what they demand, that is, a national agreement. 
We have always taken half a loaf or three-quarters of a loaf when we 
could not get the whole loaf. We are today doing business with corpora- 
tions who are fair to us in Chicago and fifty other cities but who fight us 
in New York or in Boston. Some day we may change this condition but at 
this writing, although we are fully organized in two-thirds of the plants of 
certain corporations, we hate to risk the employment of those men who 
are working under splendid conditions by pulling them out on strike in 
order to organize or get conditions for men who may be employed by the 
same corporation in Syracuse or Springfield, Mass. We mention those 
cities at random and only for the purpose of explaining. We repeat, we 
never in our history got from a national corporation an agreement cover- 
ing all the employes from one end of the country to the other on our first 
attempt. But we have been showing the men in an unorganized city what 
we have done for the employes of the same corporation in another city, 
and we have been successful in organizing them gradually, and although 
moving slowly, we have moved surely and carefully and have not tried to 
swallow the whole wedding cake at our first mouthful. We repeat, we do 
not know except what we read in the papers, but if what we read in the 
papers from both sides is correct it seems to me that in the first great 
battle between a gigantic corporation backed by hundreds of millions, 
with plants and connections all over this country and other countries, it 
would be better to take a settlement embodying three-fourths of the men 
than to run the risk of losing everything in the hope of winning for all. 
No labor man should, because of his disagreement personally with some- 
one representing the C. I. O., do otherwise than pray and hope that the 
union will be successful, because if you let that personal feeling enter into 
you, you are not honest with the rank and file whom you represent. 
Whether you like them or not, those men now leading this fight against 
this monstrous corporation which has made hundreds of millions in profits 
after covering up everything they could—this group of labor men are the 
only ones that ever gave this national corporation a battle for the right to 
organize. Written January 16, 1937.—Eb. 
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One WORD to the newly-elected officers of our unions. Read the Constitu- 
tion of the International Union and try and instruct your members in the 
law. The International Union has organized your local and helped you and 
chartered you. The International Union wants every local union in affilia- 
tion to remain with it. The International Union, however, cannot stand 
for treason within its jurisdiction. When a local union gets a charter it 
pledges itself to abide by the laws of the International and the rules and 
decisions of the General Executive Board. When a member takes the obliga- 
tion he makes the same pledge in the local union. He agrees to abide by 
the rules of the local union and the laws and rules of the International 
organization. No by-law or rule made by a local union is legal that con- 
flicts with the International Union. As soon as a local union decides that 
it will not obey those laws they are no good to the International and they 
must get out. After they go out, swelled with their own importance, they 
may believe they can prosper eternally, but again time has proved that 
unions that have been led by false officers or by radical members to sever 
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themselves from the parent body that has chartered them fall by the way- fof the 
side in time. A local union cannot very well get along without the Inter- | effort t 
national Union. But the International Union can get along without the local J and bu 
union in any one district if necessary. Local unions of ours pay the small- J advoca 
est per capita tax of any locals in America for the protection they receive. I The N« 
Their small tribute is merely a pledge of their loyalty and affiliation. But | throug! 
when an International Convention makes laws and installs and instructs } tories < 
their officers to carry out those laws, every local union must be subject to fonly st 
those laws, and ninety-nine per cent of our older, well-trained local officers large t; 
fully understand this and have helped themselves by maintaining such a fing lab 
condition where they had influence within their local unions. The young, § when t 
inexperienced officers that are now taking hold at the beginning of the §make p 
year should study our laws as stated above, and practice this doctrine if fand fa: 
they desire to continue for any length of time as leaders in the Labor Move- I who kn 
ment. Remember, all of us started at the bottom where you are today. fup. Wa 
President Green of the American Federation of Labor dug coal. The late Th 
Sam Gompers, one of the greatest labor leaders of our time, was a humble fabide b 
cigar maker. We understand that Clarence Martin, the head of the Auto- I mass o: 
mobile Workers, was a minister preaching religion in Kansas City. John fare, ar 
L. Lewis, when I first knew him, was working in the coal mines. And so §should 
on down the line. The writer of this article drove a two-horse truck in the Bdoctrin 
city of Boston for twelve dollars a week for many years. Your opportunity f the adv 
is now in your hands. It is yours to make or break. But one thing is cer- fexpress 
tain. Unless you play the game fair, unless you study your work and do 
your duty night and day, unless you cut out the idea that you are a dic- 
tator and a boss and that you can carouse around with the boys and girls B 
at night and spend money that does not belong to you, unless you have the fVELOW 
courage to tell any member when he is wrong, unless you have the courage fdate of 
to protect your employers who have signed contracts with you when they finterest 
are right, unless you have the courage and backbone to defend your obli- fest of 1 
gation and your loyalty to the International Union—take this from oneftown tr 
who knows—you will fall by the wayside like thousands of others havefafter th 
fallen before you. Don’t get it into your head because you are the repre-fered by 
sentative of the union today that you are a boss, that everyone must look fof thos« 
up to you. Don’t get it into your head that the union cannot get alongfbelievin 
without you, as they have done before. You have seen men who held officefcago, tl 
who are now on the outside looking in. I have seen hundreds of them inftaken b; 
the International labor movement. Remember the old saying, Federal 
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“As you are now, so once were they, 
As they are now, some day you may.” 
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Any labor leader built up by the press of the nation, who has made the 
front page extensively for many years, is living in a false heaven and will 
find that in the proper time when the papers, who are hungry for glaring 
headlines, get tired of the individual they can turn on him and tear him 
down faster than they built him up. This goes for politicians, for laborWNew Yo 
leaders or for churchmen. Look back and see how Father Coughlin madefnd con; 
the front pages, also Doctor Townsend. Where are they now? Forgottenfhe g, geog 
This goes for labor men who glory in obtaining publicity instead of glory- purpose 
ing in doing good without ostentation or without bells, for the membershiphy ithin 1 
they represent. In a recent editorial of the New York Times, which is affrivers . 
conservative, liberal paper, one of the largest papers in America and onéfricts, t] 
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ay- fof the finest in the country, we notice where they have made a special 
er- | effort to explain the dangers surrounding the labor movement and industry 
cal and business throughout the nation by the actions of certain men who are 
all. advocating the one big union or the industrial form of union in industry. 
ive, §The New York Times is only one of the many papers that sometime ago 
But i through its special writers and reporters were glorying in the great vic- 
icts F tories of some of the leaders in that movement. Again we repeat, we are 
t to fonly stating that the applause of the newspapers for labor leaders, the 
ers large type front-page headlines, is a dangerous condition for anyone lead- 
h afiing labor. The rank and file of the newspapers favor the employers, and 
ing, when they turn around and for a moment laud someone to the skies and 
the § make people believe that a certain group of individuals are both courageous 
e iffand farseeing and masters of our economic situation, take it from one 
»ve- Fwho knows, they can and will tear them down faster than they built them 
lay. fup. Wait and see what happens. 

late The course for labor men to pursue is to represent their people, to 
nble fabide by the decisions of majorities, to work for the solidarity of the great 
uto- fmass of workers. If your opinions and ideas, no matter how sincere you 
ohn fare, are not embraced by the majority at once, the course of procedure 
d so fshould be to continue and still continue to advocate your theories and your 
the doctrines and in time, if they are based on sound common sense and for 
nity §the advancement of the workers, you will be successful in having your 
= expressions and ideas adopted by a majority of the men of Labor. 

0 
dic. vy Fe 
yirls RB . : ' 

. the }DELOW is a statement taken from the Chicago Herald-Examiner under 
rage §date of January 10, 1937. You will understand from this that the business 
they finterests of Chicago have agreed with the Teamsters’ Unions, in the inter- 
obli-fest of public safety and in an endeavor to avoid congestion, that out-of- 
oneftown truck drivers must unload or turn over their loads on platforms, 
have fafter they enter the city, then the load is distributed, reloaded and deliv- 
»pre-pered by experienced drivers within the city of Chicago. Notice that some 
lookfof those appearing at the meeting were not strictly union concerns, but 
long fdelieving they were rendering beneficial services to the citizens of Chi- 
officefcago, they decided thus. This action is directly opposite to the position 
m inffaken by the business men in New York City, where they are imploring the 
ederal Government to prosecute the membership of our Truck Drivers’ 
Local Union No. 807, because said Truck Drivers’ Union, in conjunction 
with the Master Truckmen’s Association, are insisting that inexperienced 
drivers do just exactly that which is being advocated by the business men 
of Chicago. They, in New York, have even gone so far as to prevail upon 
e Federal Government to bring action against the members of our union 
mn the plea that they are interfering with interstate traffic because many 
bf the loads come from New Jersey. 

The Truck Drivers’ Union in New York intends to fight the case in 
ngfourt if the Federal Government prosecutes their men in the above case. 
> himffhey are compelled to do so, first, for the safety of the people in the city of 
labotNew York. Second, for the purpose of endeavoring to eliminate blockades 
madeBnd congestion caused by inexperienced chauffeurs who do not understand 
ottel. fhe geography of the City of New York or the traffic rules; third, for the 
tlory-purpose of endeavoring to protect the employment of our membership 
rshippithin the city of New York. When those inexperienced, over-the-road 
1 is afrivers come in from other states and, in many instances, from rural dis- 
d onéfricts, they not only destroy the work of our membership by hauling at 
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reduced rates, but they also inconvenience the entire population of the 
city of New York. Government representatives have the law laid before 
them by the lawyers of the enemies of Labor and the members of the Mer. 
chants’ Association of New York City and are continuously insisting that 
the Government prosecute these men comprising the membership of Local 
No. 807, notwithstanding the fact that there are innumerable crimes com. 
mitted by business men, and others, not only in New York City but in 
every large city throughout the country to which the Government might 
devote its time and energy instead of prosecuting and persecuting men who 
are endeavoring to protect their employment in the interest of their families 
and to protect the public against danger and congestion. 


BAR ALIEN TRUCKS TO CUT TRAFFIC JAM 


CHICAGO, Jan. 10.—Traffic congestion will be cut tomorrow 
when 2,000 interstate highway trucks which have been picking 
up less-than-carload freight will be eliminated from the streets, 
V. L. Garrison, president of the Shippers’ Service Company, Inc., 
announced yesterday. 

The company is a co-operative organization representing 
forty-three highway transportation lines east of the Rockies. 

At a conference with many of the city’s largest shippers, a 
program for placing less-than-carload traffic in the hands of local 
cartage companies employing not more than 200 trucks, was 
agreed on, Garrison said. 


Aids Employment 


The plan will not only reduce dangerous traffic congestion 
but will give added employment to Chicago labor, he explained. 

Among the large shippers represented at the conference were 
Sears, Roebuck & Co., Stewart Warner Company, E. I. duPont 
de Nemours & Co., Mills Novelty Company and Bunte Candy 
Company.—Herald-Examiner. 
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Every member should take a pride in his union and encourage a ream | 
man, entitled to membership, to become a member or to pay up his baci 
dues if he has fallen in arrears. All you have to do is look around you tM” 
prove the benefits of the Trade Union Movement. Every man today ii ot i 
Washington that has any kind of leadership, from the President down, iffy 
fighting for better conditions for the workers. This is not an accident. ly 
is due to the work and service and sacrifice made by the leaders in thi 
Labor Movement who have been hammering at the politicians for the pas 
thirty years. 


"OFF 


Any local union owing one month’s per capita tax to the Internation 
Union is not entitled to any financial benefits from the Internation 
organization. In case you do not know the law, we are stating it henmge’™ 
for your information. Ninety per cent of our local unions pay their pe 
capita tax regularly each month. This information is given to the ten pd 
cent of our locals who pay their tax once every two or three months 2 
expect to have us declare them in good standing at all times. 


























































1) accept an office in a local union unless you intend to carry out 
your duties as a local officer. After you have elected a man to office, 
whether you were with him or against him, give him your full support 
during the entire year, just the same as every citizen of the United States 
supports the President after he is elected. 


FF 


DMITTING members into the union who have no chance of getting 
a job and charging them enormous fees and giving them withdrawal 
cards to eliminate them from dues is nothing more or less than a racket 
on the part of the loca! officers, and if it is ever called to the attention of 
the International Union with the direct evidence presented, the officers 
will either stop that kind of business or out they go from the Interna- 
tional. We do not want the so-called mild, polished racketeer in our union 
who is chiseling the membership. No man should be admitted into mem- 
bership in the union until such time as he has a chance to get a job or 
is working at the craft. 


TTF 


O PERSON is a member of this International Union until he takes 

the obligation at a meeting of the local union. If he pays his initia- 
tion, or part of it, he may be given a receipt for same with a note from 
the proper official that he be permitted to work or look for work at our 
craft. 


i 


E HAVE had some information that men are taken into a local union 

office or to a side room somewhere and obligated and initiated. This _ 
procedure is absolutely against the law. Members should not be initiated 
except at special or regular meetings of the local union. 


a 


T WOULD be a mighty fine thing to have some local unions who have 
large memberships but whose members never attend the meetings con- © 
sider inserting in their local by-laws a clause which would place a penalty 
or fine on any member who did not attend at least one meeting every 
month or thereabouts. It is an absolute crime to have men just pay their 
dues and think they are union men and never attend a meeting of the 
union. 


TTF 


E HAVE had several kicks from individuals who were candidates 

for office who were not one year in continuous good standing, some 
who rushed in to pay three or four months’ dues just before the election. 
The Constitution is plain and clear on this matter and we have ruled in 
each instance that such a person was not eligible for office. We now sug- 
gest and request all members to pay their dues either in advance or at 
least each month in the year, so that they can be candidates for delegates 
or for officership in the local. In other words, don’t wait until December 
and then pay up. 


An 
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Wear the Emblem of Our 
Organization 


ADVERTISE THE BUTTON AND EMBLEM 


The Above Cuts Represent the 


Button, Cuff Button and Watch Fob 
Sold by the General Office 


THE PRICES ARE AS FOLLOWS: 


Buttons . . . $ .25 apiece 
Cuff Buttons . 1.00 a pair 
Watch Charms 1.50 apiece 


¥-% 


All orders should be sent through the Secretary of the Local Union to 
THOMAS L. HUGHES, Secretary | 
222 EAST MICHIGAN STREET INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA } 
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